CHAPTER   NINETEEN

INCENTIVES

NIKOLAY RATAYEV is the son of a Tula gunmaker. Bored by studies, he
quit high school before graduating and started to work in the factory in
which his father had been employed for twenty-one years. Within a short
time he learned to operate a lathe, but, dissatisfied with his job, he went to
work in another factory. He thought he could earn more money there, yet
after eleven days he was discharged for laxity and indolence.

He became a shipping clerk in still another factory. After two months he
sickened of the new job and went to work as a porter in a clothing shop.
Here he lasted five days. He was dismissed for indolence. Tula is one of
the busiest cities in Russia and, despite his adverse record, Nikolay had
no difficulty in finding work in a new place. Once more he failed to satisfy
the management and was obliged to seek work elsewhere.

Demidov, one of Russia's leading political writers, in his pamphlet,
Heroes of Socialist Labour, says of Ratayev: " Why does this hunter after
easy living bear the honoured name of worker ? Why do we bother with
this violation of kbour discipline ? "

Deniidov's pamphlet was published in 1940 in an edition of 100,000 copies.
I went to leading libraries and bookshops. The stigmatisation of Nikolay
Ratayev is therefore known all over the country by people who have read
the pamphlet and by those who have heard of the young man's misdemean-
ours. There is no doubt that in Tula, especially in the factory Press, includ-
ing the wall newspapers, Ratayev has been the subject of denunciation and
vituperation,

I do not know where Nikolay Ratayev is now. He may have reformed and
become a Stakhanovite. There have been many instances of workers who,
under pressure of public obloquy, have changed their ways and have risen
to eminence in industry or other pursuits. ' Nikolay Ratayev may now be an
honoured citizen of his community or he may be in jail. He may be
fighting. He may have been decorated for valour on the battlefield. Not a
few former factory slackers have become hero-soldiers. He may be dead.
But to the reader of Demidov's pamphlet he remains to this day a moral and
social reprobate.

Thousands of Ratayevs have suffered a similar fate in the Press, in pam-
phlets, in speeches. The puipose of these campaigns is obviously to break
the heart of the offender, ruin his standing in the community,* incense and
shame him into reform, as well as to warn others of the public scorn and
obloquy in store for them if they permit themselves to descend to the level
of the Ratayevs or fail to uncover within their own minds and bodies the
powers to lift themselves above such levels.

Nor are die Ratayevs necessarily industrial workers. There may be
engineers, directors, Arctic explorers, farmers, actors, writers, editors,
chairmen of Soviets, Party secretaries. The nature of the work they do is of
no consequence. It is the way in which they do it that matters.